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seg change, and in changing they leave indelible im- 
prints which serve as markers along the path of time. 
Furniture, costumes, and the fine arts have sprung from crude 
beginnings and have developed under the guidance of necessity, 
with fashion markedly influencing the outcome as the years 
have passed. During this transformation, certain types have 
risen far above those of lesser import and have become signifi- 
cant of the period. Today it is possible because of particular 
characteristics to date and to localize, approximately at least, 
not all, but a large proportion, of those things which definitely 
connect the past with the present. 

This evolution is apparent in the minor arts as well as in the 
major. American silver proves this; for some pieces that were 
in vogue during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries seem 
curious indeed at the present moment. Fashion has waived them 
aside; some, inherently the same at heart, have experienced 
variations of differing degrees, each change reflecting another 
stép in the cycle of progression. These fine pieces embody the 
high points of distinctive innovations, and through these a 
chronological line of development can be traced. 

Colonial tankards of Massachusetts are simple in line, sturdy 
in form, and modest in decoration. The earliest ones are heavy 
and low; the lids are flat. In the late seventeenth century, 
however, the lid begins to round up into a low dome. About 
1715, transitional styles are to be noted; slight variations of 
form are taking place. Finally, approximately about 1730, the 
large drinking-cup assumes characteristics which predominate 
until 1770 or thereabouts: it is higher and more slender; a band 
of molding encircles the body a third of the way up; the lid is 
step-domed and is topped with a finial, in many instances simply 
a miniature in silver of that used on furniture. The finial is 
another identification of Colonial workmanship, for it was rarely 
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used on English tankards, the prototypes of early American. 
On the other hand, the bulbous type of tankard, a favorite in 
England during the third quarter of the eighteenth century, did 
not meet with the approval of New England taste. After 1770, 
the Massachusetts tankard lacks all sense of proportion. The 
charm of the earlier forms disappears completely, and in the 
unfolding of the new century the tankard itself seems to lose 
its identity. 

An early eighteenth-century tankard' lent by Hollis French, 
of Boston, is now on exhibition in Gallery I. In this piece, the 
body remains low; the top, however, is rounded in two eleva- 
tions. All of the individualities of a transitional style are evi- 
denced in this superb but unsophisticated example of silverwork: 
the plain, smooth body with the sides slightly tapering up; the 
simple moldings at the base and lip; the satisfactory S-shaped 
handle large enough to carry the weight of the tankard and 
strengthened by a V-shaped drop,—indicative of the period,— 
which is firmly attached to the body; the tip of the handle, a 
cherub’s head, almost a signature of Colonial origin; the cut- 
card ornamentation applied to the top of the handle directly 
below the hinge; the thumb piece of scroll form; and the rim 
serrated in front and at each side of the handle. 

The combination of the early traits with the subsequent ones 
has been happily worked out by its maker, John Edwards, a 
silversmith born in England in 1670, but who came to Boston 
during the later years of the seventeenth century. He could not 
have chosen a more auspicious time to arrive in this country, 
nor could he have found a more prosperous town than Boston 
in which to settle. Trade and industry were thriving, and as a 
result a great deal of money was pouring into the coffers of the 
Boston merchants. These wealthy citizens converted this coin, 
foreign as well as their own—no banks existed then, into house- 
hold silver. Boston then was producing silver of the finest quality; 
its style was reserved, to be sure, but because of this very re- 
straint, skill in workmanship was of paramount importance. 
John Edwards merits a position of high respect among his con- 
temporaries, most of whom stand out prominently in the history 
of silversmithery. He was not only a craftsman of note, but he 
was keenly interested in civic affairs, and evidently he was also 

1 Height (with dome) 634”; diameter (bottom) 5”; diameter (top) 44”. 
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a man of some business acumen, for in his will—he died in 1746 
—he left an estate of considerable size. 

The John Edwards tankard, convincing in its proportions 
and delightful in its shape, has been wrought by skillful hands 
from fine old silver which glows warmly from within. Cleveland 
is indeed grateful to Mr. French, who has so generously lent 
this, together with the majority of early American silver on 
display in this Museum. Among the outstanding pieces of his 
collection, here, are four other objects created by this same 
craftsman: another tankard, also of the transitional style—it 
has the finial but no mid-band; two rat-tail spoons, and a 
pepper box, each one of which would add interest and great 
distinction to any collection of Colonial silver. HELEN S. FOOTE 


LOUISE TIFFT BROWN BEQUEST OF LACE 


A lace collection has recently been bequeathed to The Cleveland 
Museum of Art by Mrs. Louise Tifft Brown, who lived in 
Venice, Italy, for over thirty-five years and interested herself 
in the encouragement of fine lace making, an art which had 
been gradually dying out. Mrs. Brown was born in Cleveland, 
the daughter of Dr. S. R. Beckwith, who settled in the city 
about 1852. She never forgot her connection with Cleveland, 
and, although she had not visited the city for many years, she 
left her collection to carry on the work to which she had de- 
voted so many years of her life: the spread of the knowledge 
and appreciation of lace. The bequest adds a number of fine 
examples to the Museum’s collection, and shows the taste of a 
discriminating collector with a wide knowledge of lace technique. 
Lace is derived from cutwork, or open-work embroidery, 
which appeared in Italy toward the end of the fifteenth century 
and came into general use in the sixteenth. Portions of the linen 
cloth were cut away, and the open spaces were then filled in by 
the needle, with varied designs. This type of decoration was 
developed to a high degree and was used to enrich costume and 
household linen, also ecclesiastical cloths and vestments. 
Later in the development of cutwork, the linen ground be- 
came less important and finally disappeared almost entirely, 
leaving only the rectangular framework of threads, on which 
the artist worked with the needle; he then filled in the spaces 
with geometric designs. This type of needlepoint lace is called 
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_reticella, a term derived from the Italian word meaning “net.” 

The examples of these early types of work in the Brown Col- 
lection date from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They 
include a piece of cutwork, embroidered with silk, which was 
the border of a sheet. The sides of this border still retain the 
original tassel trimming. Three wide edgings worked in the 
reticella technique were also originally used on sheets. One of 
these, formerly the property of the Barberini family, of Rome, 
shows the bee, a family insignia, used as a design motif. 

Darned netting, or durato, known today as filet, is another 
early type of needlepoint lace in this collection. A fine example 
of this is a cloth with wide insertions and a complete border of 
burato, in which the lace netting is embroidered with a design 
of small animals, birds, and flowers. A contrast to this is the 
coarser but effective work of the Sardinian peasants. 

Italian needlepoint is also represented in some later types of 
lace: in a lovely flat Venetian point of the seventeenth century 
and in several pieces of Burano, with delicate mesh and sprays 
of flowers characteristic of the eighteenth century. 

Bobbin lace made its appearance only slightly later than the 
first needlepoint. Many of its designs were based on reticella 
patterns; but designs suitable to bobbin technique soon ap- 
peared and became very popular. Examples from three great 
Italian centers—Venice, Genoa, and Milan—are represented in 
the collection. From the last place is a narrow flounce, in which 
the ecclesiastical symbol I. H. S. appears. 

Macramé, or knotted lace, is more closely allied to bobbin 
lace than to needlepoint and was made in early times. Two 
beautiful examples of this technique are an Italian drawnwork 
towel with heavy knotted fringe, and a collar and cuff in écru 
thread. 

In the eighteenth century France led the world in the lace 
industry and set the fashion in lace as in other matters of cos- 
tume. The collection contains only a few examples of this ex- 
quisite French product: two pieces of point d’Argentan and 
one point d’Alencgon. A barbe, or narrow scarf, is a beautiful 
example of point d’Argentan. 

Of the bobbin lace, there are several pieces of an interesting 
Flemish, eighteenth-century type, incorrectly known as point 
d’Angleterre, because of its popularity and market in England. 
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The lace border of a handkerchief and a fragment of a barbe 
are good examples of Binche, another delicate bobbin lace of 
Flemish origin. 
The Louise Tifft Brown Collection will be on exhibition in 
Gallery VII, from December 13 through January 7. 
GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 


A DRAWING BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH 


Gainsborough, one of the greatest painters England ever pro- 
duced, holds an important position in both landscape and por- 
traiture, the two branches of art in which England excels. 
Further than this, he was the first artist to liberate British 
landscape painting from the classical influence of Italian art, 
and to create directly from nature landscapes which were as 
much his own individual interpretations as they were the quin- 
tessence of English country. Gainsborough’s homely native 
landscapes of woods and lanes, with their thoroughly English 
rustics, farm cottages, and market wagons, offer a striking con- 
trast to the idealistic scenes, embellished with arcadian figures, 
produced by Richard Wilson, the English landscape painter who 
was thirteen years older than Gainsborough, and who derived 
his training and influence from Italy. 
In 1727, the year which marks the accession of George II to 
the throne of England, Thomas Gainsborough, the youngest of 
nine children, was born in Sudbury, Suffolk, of a family of long 
standing in the borough. His father, John Gainsborough, was 
a prosperous merchant in the woolen trade. At the Sudbury 
Grammar School, where Thomas Gainsborough received his 
meager education, he was a poor student and devoted every 
minute that could be snatched during school hours to filling 
every available scrap of paper with sketches. From early boy- 
hood he had roamed the woods for miles around his native 
Sudbury, bringing home innumerable sketches from nature. 
Fortunately, the sympathetic attitude of his family toward 
his artistic inclination reacted to his advantage; despite the 
somewhat straitened circumstances resulting from his father’s 
bankruptcy in 1733, he was sent to London in 1742 to prepare 
himself for an art career. Here he first studied under Hubert 
Gravelot, the French engraver noted for his book illustrations. 
From Gravelot and from Charles Grignion, also an engraver, 
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Gainsborough learned to engrave and etch, and acquired a 
certain proficiency in these fields. Having little time to instruct 
the boy, Gravelot soon placed him in the Academy in St. 
Martin’s Lane, where he was turned over to Francis Hayman, 
to whom he is indebted for a sound technical training in the use 
of paint. With the exception of this instructive but rather limited 
guidance, Gainsborough may be considered a self-taught artist, 
with no school affiliations. In 1745, after three years of constant 
application, Gainsborough established himself as a landscape 
and portrait painter in Hatton Garden; meeting with small suc- 
cess, he returned the same year to Sudbury, where he married 
the beautiful Margaret Burr, who in bringing with her an an- 
nuity of two hundred pounds relieved Gainsborough from the 
immediate necessity of earning a living. The couple soon moved 
to the larger town of Ipswich, where opportunities for commis- 
sions, though somewhat improved, were never great. 

In the leisure afforded during the early years at Ipswich 
Gainsborough constantly painted and drew out of doors, as his 
greatest ambition was to become a landscape painter. The 
countless studies diligently made from nature not only proved 
excellent practice but served as valuable memoranda in the 
composition of pictures in his later periods, when the constant 
demands made upon him for portraits left little time for outdoor 
sketching. While at Ipswich he probably had opportunities in 
the homes he visited to see pictures made by artists of the Low 
Countries. In Ipswich Gainsborough also met Philip Thick- 
nesse, who became his first influential patron and persuaded 
him to move to Bath in 1760. 

At Bath, the most fashionable watering-place in England, 
Gainsborough soon became the most popular and highly paid 
portrait painter in the land, and during his fourteen years 
there he painted most of the notables of the time. His only 
rival was Sir Joshua Reynolds in London. 

After a most successful career at Bath, Gainsborough moved 
in 1774 to London, where he was to receive even greater honors 
and fame: he was summoned to Buckingham Palace by George 
III to paint the various members of the royal family. He re- 
mained the favorite court painter until his death in 1788. During 
the busy years at Bath and London, rare opportunities made 
sketching excursions into the country possible. In 1777 he made 
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a visit to the English Lakes and before going wrote enthusias- 
tically to a friend about his approaching holiday: “I purpose 
to mount all the Lakes at the next exhibition in the great style 
....” Whenever he could find the time he turned to his land- 
scape and rustic subjects, and he continued to produce a number 
each year and to exhibit them along with his portraits at the 
Royal Academy, of which he had become a foundation member 
in 1768. Unlike Wilson and Reynolds, both of whom studied in 
Italy, Gainsborough never left his native shores, and, with the 
exception of the short sketching trip to the Lake district, never 
strayed farther than two hundred miles from London. 

Gainsborough’s art may be conveniently divided into his 
Ipswich, Bath, and London periods, in which the development 
of his portrait and landscape painting ran parallel. The work 
of his Ipswich period is easily distinguishable from that of his 
later periods. His early works are characterized by a tightness 
of handling, a minute and faithful rendering of detail, lack of 
selection, and sober coloring, all of which show the influence of 
the Dutch artists, Cuyp, Ruysdael, Hobbema, and especially of 
Wynants. 

From the time of his arrival at Bath, his art development is 
unbelievably rapid and decisive. His touch became lighter, his 
treatment freer, and his palette more varied and brilliant. This 
sudden change in his style may be due to his coming into con- 
tact with paintings of Van Dyck and Rubens owned, no doubt, 
by his wealthy sitters. The works of these artists revealed to 
Gainsborough breadth of handling and the possibilities of color. 
From this time forward his style became definitely formed, and 
many of his best pictures were painted at Bath. 

The change in his work from his second to third periods did 
not occur immediately after his removal to London but devel- 
oped so gradually that the transition is often extremely difficult 
to detect, as he rarely dated his canvases. The pictures of his 
advanced London period show an even greater ease and breadth 
of execution, a more generalized interpretation of nature, and 
an increasing beauty of color. 

Gainsborough made a prodigious number of drawings, rang- 
ing from hasty records of details, and atmospheric notations, to 
finished compositions. Gainsborough left few landscapes as 
compared with his portraits. On the other hand, there are 
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quantities of landscape drawings to every portrait study. He 
never sold his drawings but gave quantities of them away to his 
friends or mere acquaintances whenever his generous and im- 
pulsive nature dictated. 

Many of his drawings were done in pencil, charcoal, or black 
chalk; others were done in pen and ink, to which water-color 
washes were frequently added. To this latter class belongs the 
Museum’s drawing,’ “Scene with a Road Winding Through a 
Wood,” acquired for the Dudley P. Allen Collection in 1929. It 
depicts a woodland scene with a winding road, at the bend of 
which are two huge bowlders and a clump of trees. The drawing 
is done in bister, with pen and brush; and a fine sense of tonal 
values is obtained by the use of bister and sepia washes. Gains- 
borough’s practice of giving an over-coat of varnish to many of 
his drawings was employed in this one and happily gives to the 
color an added warmth and transparency. He may have applied 
varnish to his drawings as a quick means of obtaining the effect 
of an oil painting. The Museum’s accession is a good example 
of the work of his middle period. Although well composed and 
finished in appearance, it is a spontaneous effort, retaining all 
the vigor and freshness of a first conception. It is done in a 
rapid impressionistic manner, with the foliage and grasses 
sketchily indicated by sweeping liquid strokes. Looseness of 
handling, lightness of touch, definite balance of light and shade, 
simplification and elimination of detail, are factors which com- 
bine to place this drawing with his mature work. Gainsborough 
has managed to concentrate attention at the bend of the road 
and to lead the eye around the turn through a skillful arrange- 
ment of lighting on the bowlders and central trees. 

The Museum drawing was presented by Gainsborough to 
John, Second Viscount Bateman, whose portrait Gainsborough 
painted near the end of his residence at Bath. 

Although Gainsborough rarely sold a landscape, his capacities 
in this field were recognized during his lifetime. It is an interest- 
ing commentary on the artistic taste of the time to note that 
Horace Walpole and other critics of the day, although they were 
lavish in their praise of Gainsborough’s landscape painting, 
seldom purchased them. The following words of Gainsborough 
while showing some of his landscapes to Lord Lansdowne show 

1 No. 29.547. Height 7%”’ (200 mm.); width 974" (251 mm.). 
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where the painter’s own preference lay: “People won’t buy ’em, 
you know. I’m a landscape painter, and yet they will come to 
me for portraits.” 

The following estimate of Gainsborough’s art, taken from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s “Fourteenth Discourse,” given before the 
members of the Royal Academy after Gainsborough’s death, is 
a fine tribute to his rival in portraiture: “This excellence was 
his own, the result of his particular observation and taste; for 
this he was certainly not indebted to the Flemish School, nor 
indeed to any School; for his grace was not academical or 
antique, but selected by himself from the great school of nature 

LEONA E. PRASSE 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for July, 1933, 
the following names have been added to the Membership lists: 


FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 

Clark, Mrs. Harold T. Greenough, Mrs. H. V. 
FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Duell, Mrs. Prentice Waymouth, Grace C. 

TRANSFER FROM FELLOW TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 

Merriam, Mrs. Walter H. Morrill, Dr. Gordon N. 
LIFE 
Blau, Alan J. 
TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 
Coons, Mrs. Lee M. Heaslet, James G. 
Hildebrandt, Dorothy Watkins, Mrs. J. D. 
ANNUAL 


Allsopp, William Brown, George R. Dominguez, Dr. Rafael 
Anders, Paul R. Brown, Mrs.John Young,Jr. Dwyer, 
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Brass, Italico 


Asbeck, Mrs. Edward C. _—_ Buerkel, David ames, Mrs. Hayden 
Auerbach, Maurice J. Carlson, Noble G. Eberlein, George, Jr. 
Bachman, Mrs. Max Carran, Charles A. Eberly, Mrs. F. C. 


Badger, Frederick W. 
Baeckler, Mrs. Louis H. 
Barnes, Mrs. George E. 


Cathcart, Jennie Edsall, Richard E., Jr. 
Chambers, Dr. David Abbot Ellis, Mrs. P. D. 
Champion, Dr. William M. Ensign, Mrs. Gerald E. 


Barr, John M. Close, Mrs. Garth B. Epstein, Etta 
Beach, Mrs. Walter R. Cobb, Mrs. Harry H. Evans, Dr. Sanford J. 
Bell, Mrs. Cliff R. Connelly, Mary Fairchild, Charlotte L. 


Benford, Mildred Connolly, Mrs. Charles C. Farnham, Eleanor 


Benvissuto, John 
Blake, Mrs. Harold D. 
Bliss, Carol Alta 
Bohuslav, Laura A. 
Born, Dr. Lester K. 
Bradford, Josephine 
Bradov, Mrs. Nick 
Brailey, Mrs. Earle W. 
Breyley, Vera 

Brock, Winifred 
Brockett, Marion 
Brockway, Mrs. Arthur L. 


Corso, Mrs. Bessie 
Cowin, Nettie A. 
Crowley, Mrs. John C. 
Cryer, Mrs. Henry M. 


Dangler, Mrs. Clifford S. 


Davies, Mrs. H. Brooks 


Dettelbach, Irene 
Diamond, Edna Belle 
Dickinson, Summer W. 
Diederich, Miss Billy 
Diggs, Vernal A. 

Dill, Clara 
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Fauble, Mrs. Clarence 
Felder, Mrs. Joseph 
Fennell, Mary 

Fisher, Dr. J. Edgar 
Fisher, Mrs. Louis S. 
Flaws, Mrs. John 
Foulds, Mrs. Clyde H. 
Francis, Mr. and Mrs. G. 


Tappan 
Galberach, William H. 
Gall, Mrs. George R. 
Gallagher, James L. 
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Gee, Russell L. 
George, Dr. Elmer A. 
Glaser, Mrs. Ralph L. 
Gorman, Mrs. Joseph F. 
Gould, Howard J. 
Grant, Frank H. 
Grodin, Mrs. Jacob W. 
Grove, Mrs. G. D. 
Gustafson, Edgar H. 
Hallock, Harriet 
Hanawalt, Wilbur R. 
Harris, Frank 
Hayman, Dr. Joseph M., Jr. 
Hefner, Mrs. Oswald C. 
Henry, Mrs. Mildred 
Herkner, Mrs. Peter 
Hiles, Mrs. William A. 
Hill, Mrs. William R. 
Himelick, Mrs. F. H. 
Hinsdale, Mrs. Ralph W. 
Hoffman, Howard T. 
Holden, Mrs. R. G. 
Holmgren, Mrs. David A. 
Hopkins, John C. 
Horr, Mrs. Edward N. 
Hovorka, Frank 
Howlett, Mrs. Raymond 
Hug, Mrs. Edward J. 
Hunkin, Samuel E. 
Hunter, Thelma 
Hurst, Dr. William W. 
Inkley, Mrs. Edwin A. 
Irwin, Thomas, Jr. 
ack, Mrs. William S. 
affa, Mrs. Mose 
ohnson, Mrs. Malcolm 
ones, Mrs. Alfred C. 
laa Mrs. Dwight P. 
ancel, Mrs. Bertha 
Kane, Mrs. Marvin A. 
Kemper, Mrs. Oscar L. 
King, Mrs. Charles H. 
Kingman, Alice E. 
Kingsley, Mrs. George M. 
Kirts, Mrs. Owen C. 
Klahn, Inez M. 
Knight, Jennie 
Knox, John D. 
Kohn, Morton C. 


ANNUAL (Continued) 
Krusoe, William A. 
Kushner, Mrs. Benjamin J. 
Landis, Mrs. George 
Landmesser, Mrs. Walter E. 
Laub, Elizabeth 
Leahey, Mrs. William J. 
Lerch, Claire 
Levine, Dr. Benjamin 
Levine, Mrs. David A. 
Long, Janice 
Longoria, Mrs. Antonio 
McCullough, W. Thomas 
McFalls, Mrs. Edwin L. 
MacCleery, Albert M. 
MacDonald, Mrs. Donald 
Markham, Virginia 
Mellquist, Gustave T. 
Meszaros, Gizella 
Miles, Mrs. J. C. 

Miller, Mrs. Isaac 
Monroe, Mrs. James 
Morris, Isadore R. 
Moses, Clarence 
Murphy, Mrs. P. S. 
Neal, Mrs. H. Ralph 
Nelson, Mrs. Mace R. 
Nicklas, Gertrude 
Norlin, Mrs. Eloise D. 
Norton, Mrs. Victor 
Notestein, Lucy Lilian 
Nye, Clyde E. 

lsen, Mrs. Bernard 
Opatrny, Mrs. Frank J. 
Pardee, Mrs. Donald C. 
Peek, Mrs. Allen B. 
Percy, Vincent H. 
Peterson, Frank T. 
Phillips, Mrs. Libbie 
Plunkett, Mrs. Easson 
Pragg, Mrs. Herman C. 
Prechtel, Mrs. Michael J. 
Prucha, Mrs. Hugo V. 
Rahn, Mrs. Earl W. 
Rannells, Frances C, 
Reeve, Mildred E. 
Reid, Mrs. Kirk M. 
Rhodehamel, Margaret 
Richey, Mrs. Francis O. 
Riehl, Mrs. Alfred J. 


Root, Clifford W. 

Roth, Mrs. Ben F. 
Russell, Mrs. Dorothy 
Ryan, Michael 
Saastamoinen, Sylvia 
Salb, Mrs. Henry L. 
Schandler, Hyman 
Schnapp, Mrs. Samuel 
Scranton, Josephine 
Shafer, Mrs. Henry L. 
Shaw, Mrs. Robert R. 
Shenk, Mrs. Wilbur J. 
Sinclair, Mrs. Edward C. 
Sinek, Mrs. Herbert 
Sister Irmina 

Sister Mary of the Angels 
Sister Mary Rita 

Smith, Frances M. 
Smith, Mrs. James W. 
Stahl, Tirgah 

Stanton, Theresa M. 
Stevenson, William C. 
Swalley, Mrs. W. C. 
Swann, Clarence S. 
Swingley, Mrs. Herman L. 
Switzer, Mrs. Myron N. 
Szcezytkowski, Dr. Adam E. 
Tarnawa, Mrs. Maria 
Teare, Mrs. Albert R. 
Thornton, Charles A. 
Tomasi, Carl 

Van Bergen, Mrs. Blossom 
Voldrich, Mrs. Frank G. 
Walsh, Elizabeth M. 
Walsh, William T. 
Ward, Lucius A. 

Weiss, Adrian E. 
Wherrit, Mrs. Paul M. 
White, Evelyn 

White, Ruth M. 
Wiggins, Mrs. Alfred R. 
Wilkie, Mrs. Blanche 
Wilson, Mrs. H. J. 
Wolin, Louis 

Wood, Mrs. J. E. 
Worden, Mrs. Margaret 
Young, Mrs. Howard C. 
Zsupnyik, Sarah 

Zwick, Mrs. Isidor 


MEMBERSHIP, OCTOBER 31, 1933 


Honorary Fellow........ 
Fellow in Perpetuity.... 
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Foundation Benefactor. . 
Endowment Benefactor. . 
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CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER, 1933 


Saturday 2. 
Sunday 3 
Friday 8 
Saturday 9 
Sunday 
Wednesday 13. 
Friday 15. 
Saturday 16. 
Sunday 17. 
Saturday 23. 
Sunday 24. 


2.00 p. m. 


3-00 p. m. 
3-30 
4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 
5.15 p.m. 
5.30 p. m. 
7-30 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


3-15 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p.m. 
§.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p. m. 
3-15 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


§-15 p.m. 
3.00 p. m. 


4.00 p.m. 


For Young People. Films: Village Life in India; 
The Pilgrim Path; Rajputana—The Hero Land of 
India. 

Whistler, the Artist, by William M. Milliken. 
Gallery Talk. Egyptian Art, by Lois Gilbert. 
The Motion Picture as an Art, by John Flory. 
For Young People. Stories and Drawings of Japan- 
ese Flowers and Animals, by Mildred Leighton. 
Whistler, the Artist, by William M. Milliken. 
Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Discussion of Bach Organ Music, by Arthur W. 
Quimby. 

Organ Music by Johann Sebastian Bach, Program 
No. 7, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Mexican Art, Ancient, Colonial, and Modern, by 
Walter Pach, Lecturer, New York City. 

For Young People. Play: Sat’d’y Evenin’, by 
Children’s Theater, Playhouse Settlement. 
Gallery Talk. Italian Prints, by Charles F. Ramus. 
The Nativity in Early Christian Art, by Clark D. 
Lamberton, Associate Professor of Art, Western 
Reserve University. 

For Young People. Greek Heroes Who Sought the 
Golden Fleece, by Dorothy O. Tafe. 

Organ Recital, by Melville Smith, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music, Flora Stone Mather College, 
Western Reserve University. 

Discussion of BachOrgan Music, by MelvilleSmith. 
Organ Music of Johann Sebastian Bach, Program 
No. 8, by Melville Smith. 

Art Standards in the Moving Picture, by William 
A. Orton, Professor of Economics, Smith College. 
For Young People. Pastimes and Sports in Holland, 
by Charlotte Van der Veer. 

Gallery Talk. Laces from the Brown Collection, 
by Gertrude Underhill. 

Glimpses of Art in India, by Shanti Bahadur, 
Lecturer, Cleveland. 

For Young People. Baboushka, a Russian Christ- 
mas Tale, by Margaret E. Sandt. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Christmas Play for Young People. A Legend of 
St. Nicholas, by Students of Laurel School and 
Museum Music Classes. (For Children.) 

A Legend of St. Nicholas, a Christmas Play, by 
Students of Laurel School and Museum Music 
Classes. (For Adults.) 
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Sunday 24. 5§.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Saturday 30. 2.0op.m. For Young People. Old New Year Customs, by 
Rita Eyerdam. 
Sunday 31. 4.00p.m. For Young People. Legend of the Christmas Monk, 
by Elizabeth Keyser. 
REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays 2.45 p.m. Gallery Talk. The Picture of the Week, by Ann V. 
Horton. 
4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Margaret 
Wright. 
Mondays 4.00 p. m. The Art of Greece and Rome, by Charles B. Martin. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. Guid- 
ance through the galleries, by Charles B. Martin. 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Charles B. Martin. 
Wednesdays §5.00p.m. Mediterranean and European Art Centers, by 
Charles B. Martin. 
8.00 p.m. Amateur Arts and Crafts Club, by Kalman 
Kubinyi. 
8.00 p. m. Amateur Sketch Club, by Charles F. Ramus. 
Thursdays 3.00 p. m. The Appreciation of Music, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Fridays 2.00 p.m. Art Treasures in Spanish Cities, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 
3.00 p. m. Chinese and Japanese Art, by Margaret Fairbanks. 
4.00 p.m. The Arts of Primitive Peoples, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 
Saturdays 10.00 a.m. The American Home: Its European Origins, by 
and 11.00a. m. I. T. Frary and Charlotte Bates. 
Saturdays g.coa.m. Classes for Members’ Children and for Non- 
to12.00 m. Members’ Children. 
EXHIBITIONS 
Galleries VII and VIII. . The Works of James McNeill Whistler (through 
December 10). The Portrait of the Artist’s Mother 
(through December 7). 
Gallery VII . . . . «Laces from the Collection of Mrs. Walter S. Brown 
(opens December 13). 
Gallery VIII . . . . . Water Colors from the Museum Collection (opens 
December 13). 
GalleryIX. . . . . .Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century Paintings 
from the Museum Collection. 
GalleryX . . . . . . Far Eastern Art. 
GalleryXI. . . . . . Prints of the Fifteenth Century. 
Educational Corridor . . Ohio Print-Makers’ Exhibition. 
Children’s Museum. . . Christmas Cribs. 
TextileStudy Room . . Historic Brocades, Damasks, and Velvets. 
RADIO TALKS 
A ten-minute radio talk is given over Station WHK every Saturday afternoon, 
at 5.45 p. m. On Mondays, at 2.45 p. m., Ann V. Horton speaks over Station 
WHK on the Picture of the Week. 
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OFFICERS 
JoHN LonG SEVERANCE 
GwINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, Jr. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
JoHN HuNTINGTON HorD 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CueEsTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
Haroip T. CLark G. MATHER 
RavpH M. CoE CHARLES L. MuRFEY 
Henry G. DALTON FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
Epwarp B. GREENE Joun L. SEVERANCE 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
Henry G. DALTON Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp FRrANCIs F. PRENTISS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Wiiiam G. MatHer, Chairman 
Henry G. DALTON Joun H. Horp 
Leonarp C. HANNA, Jr. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex offciis 
RacpH M. CoE Epwarp B. GREENE 
LEonarD C. HANNA, JR. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Tke President of Western Reserve University 
ROBERT ERNEST VINSON 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. BoLeE 
CHARLES T. Brooks 
E. S. Burke, Jr. 
WILLARD M. CLapp 
Mrs. H. A. EvERETT 
Paut L. FEtss 
FRANK H. GINN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON 
SALMON P. HALLE Mrs. Francis F. PRENTISS 
H. M. HANNA Mrs. JoHN SHERWIN 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
GuERDON S. HOLDEN AMBROSE SWASEY 
Mrs. T. P. Howett Mars. Winpsor T. WHITE 


Davin S. INGALLS 
.Mrs. H. H. JoHNSON 
ALFRED KELLEY 

Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Woops KING 

Amos B. McNAIRY 
LaurENCE H. Norton 
KENYON V. PAINTER 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director 
Editorial Assistant 
European Representative 


Ciara E, GAETJENS 
Sttvia A. WUNDERLICH 
Haro_p W. Parsons 


Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder Minnie H. BreDBECK 
Chief Clerk SopH1z BuRGDORFF 


Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership EpitH Burrous 
Assistant at Sales Desk Fiora E. Harp 

Printer and Photographer Epp A. RUGGLES 


Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCaBEe 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Ho.tis 

Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LouIsE BuRCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Leona E. PrassE 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. Ramus 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBYy 

Curator of Education THomMAs Munro 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration LouisE M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary IpA LEE ROGERS 
Assistants: Mr. Martin, Mr. Ramus, Mrs. 
FAIRBANKS. 

Extension Work: Mrs. RUGGLES, MR. ALVAREZ. 

Librarian, NELL G. SILL. Assistants: MIsSTHWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, Miss, VAN DER VEER, MIss 
HawLey, Miss JoHNSON, Mrs. MILLER. 


ADMISSION 


Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 
Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
ublic holidays. Friday evening is free from 
F to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 
LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 


from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 
SALES DESK 


Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 


entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 
MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay annually 100 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
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